STUDENTS  OF  THE  SEEING  EYE  #{£ 


By  Mabel  Travis  Wood  . 
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A  group  of  students  in  training 


THE  most  alert  pupils  that  ever 
studied  safety  go  to  a  new  kind 
of  school  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.  They  learn  very  eagerly, 
and  never  forget  their  lessons.  So 
far,  110  students  have  been  grad¬ 
uated  from  this  unique  university, 
The  Seeing  Eye,  and  have  been  sent 
out  to  fill  responsible  positions  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Each  graduate 
is  a  German  shepherd  dog,  and  each 
is  serving  as  guide  and  companion 
to  a  blind  person. 

Until  one  watches  these  dog  guides 
in  action  it  is  hard  to  believe  the 
stories  of  the  remarkable  things  they 
do  as  part  of  their  regular  day’s 
work.  They  lead  their  masters 
through  the  densest  city  traffic,  up 
and  down  stairs,  in  and  out  of  ele¬ 
vators.  They  show  extraordinary 
intelligence  in  avoiding  unusual  dan¬ 
gers  that  they  could  not  have  been 
trained  in  school  to  recognize. 

Most  of  the  blind  men  and  women 
are  employed,  now  that  they  have 
found  the  next  best  thing  to  a  new 
pair  of  eyes.  Some  of  them  are  even 
house  to  house  canvassers,  and  al¬ 
most  every  day  are  being  led  into 
unfamiliar  districts  by  their  dogs. 
No  dog  guide  has  ever  led  her  mas¬ 
ter  into  a  fatal  accident.  Only  one 
per  cent  of  the  masters  have  any 
accidents  at  all.  And  that  is  a  bet- 


A  first  lesson — the  dog  learns  to  sit  at  the  curb 


DUND  men  and  women  are  finding 
the  next  best  thing  to  a  new  pair  of 
eyes  in  the  dog  guides  trained  at  this 
unique  school.  Here  the  master  and 
his  canine  comrade  remain  until  they 
are  a  smoothly  working  team.  Twelve 
thousand  dangerous  street  crossings 
without  a  mishap  is  the  record  of  one 
pair  of  graduates  of  The  Seeing  Eye 


tests,  and  now  were  helping  their 
new  masters.  For  when  the  dogs 
have  completed  their  training  course, 
which  takes  about  three  months,  a 
class  for  blind  masters  is  held  during 
one  month.  Master  and  dog  do  not 
leave  the  school  until  they  are  a 
smoothly  working  team,  and  the  mas¬ 
ter  has  learned  to  trust  his  dog  com¬ 
pletely. 

That  day  in  the  rain,  one  dog  was 
leading  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  blind  from  birth,  the  other  led 
a  man  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
sight  by  an  explosion.  The  instruc¬ 
tor  who  had  trained  the  dogs  brought 
up  the  rear  of  this  little  procession. 
We  visitors  were  driven  along  slowly 
in  a  car,  a  short  distance  behind  the 
walkers.  Rain  makes  the  dog’s  task 
harder,  for  unusual  situations  are 
apt  to  arise,  we  were  told  by  Mr. 


ter  record  than  we  find  among  the 
same  number  of  people  who  have  the 
full  use  of  their  eyes,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  do  not  use  the  same  watch¬ 
fulness  and  common  sense  as  a  See¬ 
ing  Eye  dog. 

It  was  raining  hard  on  the  day  we 
went  to  Morristown  to  see  some  of 
the  new  senior  class  in  action.  These 
dogs  had  passed  all  their  graduation 
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After  about  a  month  the  master  has  learned 


to  trust  the  dog  completely 


Willi  Ebeling,  secretary  of  The  See¬ 
ing  Eye. 

We  saw  one  such  situation  occur 
when  the  man  arrived  at  a  crossing. 
His  dog  stopped  at  the  curb,  as  she 
always  would  do  until  she  saw  that 
it  was  safe  to  cross.  But  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  wait  so  long  that  the  mas¬ 
ter  was  sure  she  must  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  cross  long  ago.  He 
urged  her  to  go  forward,  but  the  dog 
would  not  budge.  We  saw  her  gaz¬ 
ing  steadily  at  the  gutter,  her  ears 
cocked  at  attention.  For  there  was 
a  swirling  torrent  of  rain  water.  We 
could  read  the  question  on  her  keen 
face,  “I  wonder  whether  there  is  any¬ 
thing  here  to  harm  my  master?” 
Finally  she  put  a  paw  down  slowly 
and  tested  the  depth  of  the  water. 
Finding  it  not  too  deep,  she  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

//IF  that  master  had  been  more 

I  used  to  his  dog,”  Mr.  Ebeling  ex¬ 
plained,  “he  would  have  realized  that 
there  was  some  obstruction  at  the 
curb  and  would  have  allowed  the  dog 
to  take  him  up  the  sidewalk  to  a  place 
where  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
cross.  The  dog  was  not  sure  that 
the  pool  was  not  dangerous.  Because 
she  is  so  cautious  about  a  little  thing 
of  this  sort,  we  know  that  she  will 
avoid  the  real  dangers,  as  well.” 

I  reminded  him  of  a  story  I  had 
heard  on  the  radio  about  a  Seeing 
Eye  dog  who  had  refused  to  take  her 
master  to  an  elevator.  Later  some¬ 
one  came  along  the  corridor  and 


found  the  man  standing  on  the  brink 
of  the  elevator  shaft.  No  car  was 
there,  and  the  door  had  been  left 
open.  Stubbornly  and  patiently,  his 
dog  was  sitting  in  front  of  him, 
blocking  his  way  to  certain  death. 

“That  story  is  quite  true,”  said 
Mr.  Ebeling.  “Of  course  it  is  more 
spectacular  than  the  thing  you  have 
just  seen  this  dog  do.  But  this,  in 
its  way,  is  as  clever  as  the  elevator 
incident.  We  never  hear  of  many 
of  the  feats  these  dogs  accomplish, 
because  nobody  has  seen  the  inci¬ 
dent,  and  the  master  himself  doesn’t 
know  it.  Many  times  a  dog  steers 
her  master  around  a  low  awning,  a 
slippery  place  or  an  open  manhole, 
and  he  never  realizes  it.” 

Here  is  one  interesting  incident. 
Arga’s  master  writes,  “Arga  has 
taken  me  through  many  tight  places. 
One  instance  I  think  rather  remark¬ 
able,  in  that  we  never  met  with  any 
condition  just  like  it  during  our 
training;  thus  she  must  have  figured 
out  the  details  in  her  own  brain.  We 
were  walking  along  a  narrow  side¬ 
walk  which  was  made  more  narrow 
by  tiers  of  large  cartons  piled  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  walk,  leaving  only 
a  passageway  of  Horn  two  to  three 
feet.  Taking  me  to  the  pile  on  the 
left  side  of  the  walk,  she  sat  down, 
showing  me  that  there  was  an  ob¬ 
struction.  Thinking  that  the  entire 
walk  was  taken  up  with  the  cartons 
as  it  is  sometimes,  I  gave  her  the 
command  forward,  expecting  her  to 
go  out  in  the  street  to  take  me  around 


it.  Instead  she  arose,  moved  to  the 
right  a  very  short  distance  and  sat 
down  again.  I  guessed  what  her  ac¬ 
tion  meant — ‘We  have  only  this  nar¬ 
row  space  to  go  through,  so  follow 
me  closely.’  That  is  what  I  did.” 

A  Seeing  Eye  shepherd  dog  may  be 
recognized  by  her  harness  with  a 


She  picks  up  all  lost  articles 


rigid  U-shaped  handle.  The  master 
holds  the  harness  in  his  left  hand, 
and  by  his  pressure  on  it  he  conveys 
to  the  dog  when  he  wants  to  start, 
stop,  or  turn  in  either  direction.  The 
dog  keeps  a  steady  pull  on  the  har¬ 
ness  when  the  way  ahead  is  clear. 
She  has  her  own  signals  to  her  mas¬ 
ter— for  instance,  one  signal  that 
tells  him  when  they  are  about  to  en¬ 
ter  a  revolving  door.  She  also  sig¬ 
nals  to  him  when  she  cannot  obey 
us  orders  safely,  for  she  must  dis¬ 
obey  commands  when  they  do  not 
meet  the  situation.  ( Turn  to  page  16) 
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SAFETY  FIRST  FOR  LITTLE 
LKS.  By  Lillian  M.  Waldo. 
Rfevised  edition.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New 
Yck'k.  Price  64  cents. 

Dott>\  was  so  frightened  when 
Dick  was  struck  by  an  automobile 
that  sha  went  to  bed  thinking  seri¬ 
ously  about  safety.  Soon  she  found 
herself  walking  along  the  road  to 
Careful  Town  and  before  she  woke 
in  the  morning  the  little  girl  had 
had  maim  exciting  adventures  and 
learned  many  important  facts  about 
safety.  Shfe  not  only  discovered  the 
many  wayslby  which  children  bring 
suffering  on  themselves  through 
their  carele^  acts  but  she  learned 
what  grownups  have  done  to  make 
cities  safe  foi  everyone  through  the 
work  of  the  Ijealth,  fire,  and  police 
departments. 

The  reader  was  revised  last  year 
to  meet  the  changing  conditions  that 
affect  the  safet.\  of  the  elementary 
school  child. 


HOME  ROOM  GUIDANCE.  By 
Harry  C.  MctKown.  Published 
by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  book  will  undoubtedly  accom¬ 
plish  its  purpose  in\stimulating  in¬ 
terest  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
home  room  program  end  promoting 
more  effective  “horneroomology.” 
The  author  finds  thatleducators  are 
holding  the  lion’s  share  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  fittinglthe  child  to 
live  well  in  a  changing  sbciety  where 
good  citizens  are  morel  in  demand 
than  scholars.  He  is  a\wire  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  valedXctorian  of 
the  senior  class  to  possesslthe  high¬ 
est  marks  and  still  be  offensive  per¬ 
sonally,  unhappy  socially,!  vicious 
morally,  weak  spiritually,  a\  grafter 
politically,  a  misfit  vocationally,  and 
a  physical  wreck.  The  properly  con¬ 
ducted  home  room  will,  he  believes, 
help  fill  the  gap  between  menial  and 
social  training. 

The  home  room  sponsor  who  heeds 
encouragement  as  well  as  prad 
suggestions  will  find  a  sympathetic 
adviser  in  Dr.  McKown.  The  spon¬ 
sor’s  task  is  a  particularly  demar 
ing  one.  While,  the  author  has 
covered,  most  classroom  work 
done  because  the  pupils  want 


please  the  teacher  or  because  they 
fear  the  teacher,  the  home  room 
“epitomizes  the  very  soul  of  the 
modern  conception  of  education :  that 
the  plipil  himself  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  and  sacred  than  any  mass 
of  infm-mation  he  may  ever  ac¬ 
cumulate.”  There  he  is  concerned 
only  witn  what  interests  him  and 
contributes  directly  to  his  develop¬ 
ment  as  \n  attractive  and  useful 
member  of  ^society.  The  injection  of 
any  other  element  defeats  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  hyne  room. 

Px’ogram  suggestions  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  citizenship,  vocation,  educa¬ 
tion,  morals  ayl  ethics,  personal 
relations,  mannVs  and  courtesy, 
thrift,  and  recreation  are  given  in 
such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  original 
planning  rather  thaX  to  provide  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  copied,  yhere  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  outline  for  thX  consideration 
of  safety  as  it  relates  \o  the  junior 
or  senior  high  school  y>upil. 

EXPERT  DRIVING.  b\  H.  L. 
McCann  and  James  0.  Shearing. 
Published  by  Transportation 
Engineering  Service,  \  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Price,  $M)0. 

Convenient,  pocket  size  booklets  as 
full  of  common  sense  as  this  Vne 
ought  to  be  a  required  accessory  for 
every  car,  whether  the  driver  is  ex¬ 
perienced  or  not.  The  manual  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
section  tells  the  new  driver  how  to 
prepare  for  his  driving  test,  in  case 
he  lives  in  one  of  the  twenty-four 


states  where  a  driver’s  license  is 
neciysary,  and  gives  him  general 
rulei^Vand  suggestions  for  operating 
his  caXdntelligently.  In  the  second 
part — Hmts  to  Drivers — many  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  for  sparing  the 
mechanism  ami  prolonging  the  life 
of  the  car  are  made.  There  is  also 
much  valuable  information  on  what 
to  do  in  emergencies^ and  how  to 
avoid  creating  dangerohs  situations 
in  traffic.  No  driver  is  sisu  experi- 
enced  that  he  doesn’t  need  toS^e  re¬ 
minded  occasionally  of  the  cormnon 
bad  driving  habits  that  lead  to  aCs 
cidents.  Some  of  these  habitual 
mistakes  may  be  his  own. 


Students  of  the  Seeing  Eye 

(Continued,  from  page  4) 

In  his  right  hand,  the  master 
usually  holds  a  light  cane,  with  which 
he  finds  the  edge  of  a  curb  or  step. 
The  dog  stops  in  such  places  until 
she  sees  that  the  master  has  found 
the  edge  with  his  foot  or  cane.  Then, 
when  the  traffic  permits,  she  leads 
him  across. 

Unlike  boys  and  girls,  Seeing  Eye 
dogs  are  not  taught  to  watch  traffic 
lights;  they  watch  the  traffic  itself. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this — 
first,  drivers  are  unreliable  and 
sometimes  do  not  obey  the  lights; 
second,  many  crossings  are  not 
equipped  with  lights.  Jaywalking 
may  be  practiced  by  ordinary  dogs, 
but  not  by  Seeing  Eye  shepherds. 
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effort  to  eliminate  street  acci¬ 
dents.  The  chart  may  be 
headed,  WE  OBEY  SIGNALS. 
On  u\e  chart  should  appear  the 
nameV  every  child  for  daily 
or  weekly  checks  or  symbols. 
The  oldefc  children  may  prefer 
individiiaTkcharts.  It  is  wise 
to  start  wi^i  just  one  practice, 
such  as,  “WkObey  the  Patrol 
Leaders”.  'Bben  gradually 
other  practices  ^may  be  added 
until  you  feel  sure  all  children 
at  all  times  OBEikTHE  SIG¬ 
NALS.  \ 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

Organizing  for  Safety  \ 

Selfishness  is  often  the  cause\of 
accidents.  This  is  a  worth  while 
thought  to  impress  upon  children  or 
this  age  who  are  beginning  to  take 
a  greater  interest  in  those  about 
them. 

As  an  introduction  let  each  one 
make  a  little  inventory. 

1.  In  what  ways  have  you  been 
thoughtful  of  others  today — 
at  home,  on  the  street,  on 
the  playground,  in  school? 

2.  Has  this  consideration  for 
others  prevented  accidents  in 
any  way? 

3.  How  can  we  be  more  help¬ 
ful  in  preventing  accidents? 

This  will  naturally  lead  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  organizations. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  coopera¬ 
tion?  organization? 

2.  What  are  the  various  types 
of  school  organizations 
which  promote  safety? 

3.  How  are  they  organized? 
conducted  ? 

Home  Room  Safety  Club 

First  Meeting — The  teacher  oc¬ 
cupies  the  chair  until  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  complete.  Thera/ 
is  an  informal  discussion  /s 
to  the  purposes  of  such  an  Or¬ 
ganization,  the  qualities  /nec¬ 
essary  for  leadership/  the 
frequency  of  meetings/  Start 
in  a  simple  way.  Re/rganize 
and  enlarge  as  abil/y,  inter¬ 
est  and  experience  make 
changes  possible. /(See  Junior 
Safety  Council  Handbook 
published  by  /he  Education 
Division,  National  Safety 
Council.)  / 

Second  Mee/ing 

1.  Election  of  officers  by  bal¬ 
lot.  / 

2.  Appointment  of  commit- 
toes  to  present  a  consti- 
imtion  and  a  pledge. 


Third  Meeting 

1.  Reports  of  constitution 
and  pledge  committees. 

2.  Appointment  of  any  com¬ 
mittees  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  organiza¬ 
tion. 

3.  Election  of  representative 
to  Junior  Safety  Council. 

Junior  Safety  Council 

This  is  an  organization  made 
up  of  representatives  from  all 
the  rooms  in  the  school.  (See 
Junior  Safety  Council  Hand¬ 
book).  While  the  purposes  and 
activities  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  will  differ  according  to  the 
locality,  at  least  two  aims  will 
be  similar:  / 

1.  To  reduce  the  number  off 
accidents  of  the  school  and 
community.  / 

\  2.  To  aid  in  developing/hose 

\  qualities  which  wBl  make 

\  children  safety  c/nscious. 

School  Boy  Patrol  / 

Of  all  the  acti/ities  which 
promote  street  safety,  none  has 
proved\more  worth  while  than 
a  schooK  boy  /patrol,  properly 
organized  \ncr  efficiently  super¬ 
vised.  X 

For  the/subcessful  organiza¬ 
tion  and /operarion  of  a  School 
Boy  Patrol,  these.  points  must 
be  considered :  neetl  and  func¬ 
tion,  Procedure,  consent  of  par¬ 
ents?  insignia,  responsibilities, 
training,  relation  to  police  de¬ 
partment  and  safety  organiza¬ 
tions  of  community.  (See  pnb- 
/  lications  mentioned  under  Ge^r 
/  eral  Suggestions.)  ' 

/  Of  great  importance  for 

success  is  the  complete  cooperation 
of  the  entire  school.  Accept  a 

standard  and  live  up  to  it. 

They  help  cut  the  accident  toll. 
Three  cheers  for  the  School  Boy  Pa¬ 
trol  ! 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Obedience  to  Law 

What  makes  a  city  great  and  strong? 


’Tis  men  who  see  the  civic  wrong, 
And  give  their  lives  to  make  it 
right. 

Friend's  Calendar  1910 

Children  of  Junior  High  School 
age  are  of  course  too  young  to  as¬ 
sume  completely  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  They  are  not  too 
young,  however,  to  participate  in 
those  activities  which  develop  the 


kind  of  citizenship  th/f  makes  for 
community  betterment 

If  these  children  are  to  become  in¬ 
telligent  citizens  /hey  should  know 
the  services  ren/ered  by  their  city 
to  keep  them  / afe  and  they  should 
also  realize  thfeir  duty  in  return. 

1.  Wh/t  are  traffic  laws?  What 
is  /heir  purpose? 

2.  What  does  it  mean  to  violate 
/traffic  laws?  How  serious 

/ may  be  the  result? 

/  What  are  the  duties  of  local 
/  police  in  enforcing  the  law? 
/  4.  What  is  our  obligation? 

/  This  information  probably  can 
best  be  obtained  through  interviews 
with  those  in  charge  of  the  traffic- 
department.  Interviews  should  be 
well  planned  so  as  not  to  waste  time. 
The  reports  to  the  class  should  be 
complete,  clear  and  interesting. 

Group  or  class  visits  to  police  sta¬ 
tions  or  safety  departments  of  the 
city,  and  sessions  of  the  traffic  court 
should  add  interest  and  meaning  to 
the  work  of  the  month. 

Make  a  traffic  survey  to  find  out 
the  volume  and  direction  of  traffic 
before  school  and  at  dismissal.  If 
possible  obtain  a  copy  of  a  traffic 
count  sheet.  Make  mimeographed 
copies  for  each  member  of  the  class. 
Report  findings  to  rest  of  school. 

When  familiar  with  those  regula¬ 
tions  which  municipal  authorities 
have  adopted  for  vehicle  and  pedes¬ 
trians  to  promote  safety,  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  same  principles  may  be 
made  to  the  school. 

1.  What  safety  regulations  are 
necessary  for  our  students? 

2.  In  what  ways  will  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  organizations  as. 

\  a  Junior  Safety  Council, 

\  School  Boy  Patrol  and  Safety 
\  Court  help  to  solve  our 
\  problem  ? 

Wheirs.  your  study  is  complete, 
place  it  rai  a  notebook  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  throtmhout  the  year.  Give 
your  notebook  a  name  which  will 
suggest  the  general  theme.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Citizens  iV  the  Making. 

Books  of  this  tjq>e  will  be  found 
helpful :  \ 

Adventures  in  \Citizenship, 
Stewart  and  Hanna.\Oinn  and 
Company,  New  Yorkn^hapter 
— A  Boy  Police  Force.  \ 

All  School  Activities,  FV  C. 
Borgeson.  A.  S.  Barnes  \nd 
Company,  New  York.  \ 

Safety  Education,  Idabelle 
Stevenson.  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company,  New  York. 
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1  ney  nave  a  sense  ol  obligation  be¬ 
yond  their  own  safety,  so  they  al¬ 
ways  cross  at  crossings.  Where 
traffic  lanes  are  marked  out,  they 
follow  them.  In  fact,  the  watchful¬ 
ness  of  these  canine  guides  offers  a 
lesson  in  safety  that  human  pedes¬ 
trians  might  well  imitate. 

The  main  square  and  the  bustling 
streets  of  Morristown  offered  an  ex¬ 
cellent  test  for  the  traffic  sense  of 
the  two  dogs  we  were  observing. 
When  the  outlook  was  safe,  the  dogs 
made  their  crossings  quickly  and 
alertly,  heads  turning  from  side  to 
side  to  look  out  for  any  new  traffic 
dangers.  While  one  dog  was  cross¬ 
ing,  a  car  approached.  She  slowed 
her  pace  to  let  it  pass,  rather  than 
rushing  ahead  to  beat  it,  as  some 
people  would  have  done.  The  dogs 
always  passed  to  the  rear  of  a  for¬ 
ward  moving  car,  but  passed  in  front 
of  a  car  that  was  stopped,  for  it  is 
possible  that  a  parked  car  may  start 
to  move  backward. 

Once  we  noticed  that  the  blind 
woman,  when  rounding  a  curb, 
thought  she  had  reached  a  crossing. 
But  her  dog  stood  in  front  of  her 
and  told  her  very  plainly,  though 
without  so  much  as  a  bark,  “You  are 
mistaken.  You  do  not  want  to  cross 
here.”  Then  the  dog  led  her  to  the 
real  crossing. 


EVEN  when  they  are  on  sidewalks 
the  dog  pilots  are  constantly 
on  guard.  A  Philadelphia  master 
reports,  “Luzzy  and  I  were  walking 
south  on  Broad  Street  when  a  ma¬ 
chine  suddenly  jumped  the  curb. 
Both  of  us  were  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  oncoming  car.  Instantly 
Luzzy  took  in  the  situation  and 
promptly  leaped  back,  drawing  me 
along  with  her.  Then  she  leaped 
toward  the  curbstone  and  in  around 
the  back  end  of  the  machine,  and 
went  on  about  her  business  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.” 

Another  master  estimates  that  he 
and  his  dog  in  the  last  ten  months 
have  made  about  twelve  thousand 
street  crossings  together,  most  of 
them  in  the  heavy  traffic  of  down¬ 
town  sections,  and  all,  he  says,  with¬ 
out  mishap  or  hardly  a  misstep.” 

Gesa  and  her  master  are  partners 
in  the  business  of  filling  and  collect¬ 
ing  from  candy  machines  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania.  They  look  after 
machines  that  are  scattered  all  over 
the  city  in  mills,  factories,  garages 

and  office  buildings - some  of  them 

up  several  flights  of  rickety  staii- 
ways,  others  in  basements  or  down 
narrow,  rough  alleys.  “I  give  Gesa 


the  necessary  commands  ana  she 
leads  me  to  the  machine,”  her  mas¬ 
ter  writes.  “Her  custom  is  to  stop 
in  such  a  position  that  I  can  reach 
out  and  lay  my  hand  on  the  machine.” 
At  the  door  of  a  house,  a  dog  will 
place  herself  directly  below  the  door 
bell,  so  that  the  bell  is  easily  found. 

Mia,  another  graduate  of  the  dog 
university,  is  going  through  col¬ 
lege  again.  She  is  taking  her  blind 
master  through  the  University  of 
California.  Mia  is  the  college  belle, 


popular  with  all  the  students  ana 
professors.  She  leads  her  master  to 
his  classrooms,  sees  that  he  always 
takes  the  right  seat,  and  sits  atten¬ 
tively  beside  him  until  the  class  is 
over.  She  shares  in  his  recreations 
as  well  as  his  studies.  Recently  she 
took  him  to  a  swimming  pool  located 
in  a  canyon  behind  the  University. 
To  get  there  it  is  necessary  to  go 
zigzagging  in  all  directions.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mia  had  not 
followed  this  route  for  almost  a  year. 


How  to  Organize 

HEALTH  TEACHING 

In  the  Classroom 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a  wealth  of 
new  ideas  for  enlivening  health  teaching 
and  for  coordinating  it  with  the  other 
subjects  in  your  curriculum?  Whether  you 
are  a  new  teacher  or  one  with  years/  of 
experience,  you  will  find  constant  and  prac¬ 
tical  help  in  HYGEIA,  the  Health  Magazine. 


The  “School  and  Health 

This  special  department  conducted  by 
Dr.  J.  Mace  Andress  will  bring  you  every 
month  numerous  useful  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  planning  and  conducting 
health  teaching  activities.  In  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  (the  School  Number)  this 
department  deals  with  "Organizing  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Schoolroom.”  Here  is  ex¬ 
cellent  help  for  the  very  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  But  in  each  succeeding  issue 
of  HYGEIA  the  "School  and  Health”  sec¬ 
tion  will  give  you  equally  helpful  mate¬ 
rial. 

And  practically  every  other  part  of  the 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS 


Dr.  Thurman  B.  Rice’s  recent  HYGEIA  series, 
"Sex  Education  for  Parents,”  proved  so  widely 
popular  that  HYGEIA  now  offers  to  teachers  a 
choice  of  any  2  of  the  5  booklets  on  Sex  Edu¬ 
cation  written  by  Dr.  Rice  for  young  people 
themselves.  They  include:  "The  Story  of  Life,” 
for  boys  and  girls  10  years  old;  "In  Training,” 
for  high  school  boys;  "How  Life  Goes  On,”  for 
high  school  girls;  "The  Age  of  Romance,”  for 
young  men  and  women;  and  "The  Venereal  Dis¬ 
eases,”  for  both  sexes  of  high  school  age  and 
older. 


Additional  booklets  may  be  ordered  at  25  cents 
each. 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  your  special  offer  of  6  ninths’  of  HYGE.A,  .he  Health  Magazine, 
with  the  2  booklets  checked  below: 

.  _.r  „  f-i  *«Tn  Training”  □  "How  Life  Goes  On” 

□  "The  Story  of  Life”  LJ  1  r?,n,nS  , 

□  "The  Age  of  Romance” 


□  "The  Venereal  Diseases” 


Name 

Address 


”  Department  in  HYGEIA 

magazine  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
your  classes.  Being  published  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  HYGEIA 
gives  authentic  information  on  every  phasc- 
of  health  of  interest  to  the  individual, 
the  family,  and  the  community.  Its  arti¬ 
cles  are  written  in  simple,  nontechnical 
language  and  are  attractively  illustrated, 
many  of  them  in  color.  Health  activities 
in  every  part  of  the  world  are  pictured, 
and  there  are  delightful  stories  and  rhymer 
especially  for  the  younger  children. 

If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  to' 
HYGEIA,  the  offer  below  is  for  youl 


6  months  of 
HYGEIA  and 
2  booklets  on 

SEX  EDUCATION 
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she  led  her  master  there  without  a 
hitch. 

“I  call  that  some  memory,”  her 
master  comments.  “She  had  to  find 
the  little  path  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
At  another  spot  she  had  to  select  one 
out  of  three  roads  that  converge.” 

“Suppose  the  master  gets  lost?” 
we  asked  Mr.  Ebeling.  “Will  the 
dog  take  him  home  again?”  We 
remembered  that  dogs  have  a  fac¬ 
ulty  for  finding  their  way  back  home 
that  humans,  even  with  good  sight, 
do  not  have. 

“No,  the  dog  probably  would  not 
take  him  home,”  Mr.  Ebeling  replied. 
“She  would  take  him  to  some  street 
corner  that  was  familiar  to  him, 
where  he  would  get  his  bearings. 
These  dogs  seem  to  know  that  they 
should  only  help  the  master  to  help 
himself.  Once  a  girl  went  for  a 
walk  in  the  woods  with  her  dog  and 
got  lost.  She  wandered  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  finally  gave  up,  and  gave 
the  dog  complete  freedom  to  lead  her. 
Soor.  she  knew  that  she  was  on  a 
corner  of  a  street  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cross  every  day.” 

For  a  long  time  German  shepherd 
dogs  have  herded  sheep,  and  lately 
they  have  helped  in  police  work  and 
messenger  service.  The  first  shep¬ 
herd  dog  guides  for  the  blind  were 
trained  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  where 
an  American  woman,  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis,  has  a  school  for  dogs  and 
for  men  to  instruct  the  dogs.  “The 
shepherd  dog,”  says  Mrs.  Eustis,  “is 
a  Niagara  of  energy  going  to  waste, 
an  intelligence  waiting  to  be  used  in¬ 
telligently,  as  a  public  servant  and 
a  useful  citizen.” 

The  first  American  to  travel  to 
Switzerland  and  bring  back  one  of 
these  dog  guides  for  his  own  use  was 
Colonel  Morris  Frank  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  He  and  Mrs.  Eustis 
founded  the  American  Seeing  Eye  in 
1929.  The  work  grew  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Ebeling,  who  has  been  breed¬ 
ing  German  shepherd  dogs  for  years 
and  probably  knows  more  about  their 
good  qualities  and  how  to  train  them 
than  anyone  in  America. 

“I  wish  you  would  remind  the  boys 
and  girls  who  read  Safety  Educa¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Ebeling  said,  “that  in 
case  they  meet  a  dog  guide  on  the 
street  they  should  never  pat  her  or 
play  with  her  or  feed  her.  Of 
course  we  all  want  to  reward  such  a 
wonderful  animal.  But  let’s  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  dog  is  doing  important 
and  difficult  work,  and  that  the  best 
way  to  help  her  is  not  to  distract 
her.” 


About  11,000  of  the  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  could  use  dogs 
to  lead  them.  More  than  250  persons 
have  their  applications  on  file  at  the 
Seeing  Eye  now,  waiting  until  they 
may  get  dog  guides  and  so  may  find 
new  independence  through  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  these  devoted  comrades. 


PTEMBER  THE 
SAFETY  MONTH 

GOVERNORS  of  more  than  30 
sVates  have  signified  their  in¬ 
tention  of  proclaiming  September  a 
safety  month,  with  special  emphasis 
on  motoV  driving.  This  is  the  third 
year  these  executives  have  cooperat¬ 
ed  in  sucri  work,  and  never  before 
has  there  oeen  greater  necessity  for 
action  of  tnis  kind. 

Unless  mere  is  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  the  driving  situation 
during  the  worst  months  of  the  year, 
September,  October  and  November, 
1934  bids  fair\to  break  all  records 
for  deaths  ancn  injuries.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  in  the  current 
number  of  its  \  magazine,  Public 
Safety,  says  that  cities  and  states 
representing  neany  half  the  coun¬ 
try’s  population  n|ave  reported  ap¬ 
proximately  14  perlcent  more  motor 
vehicle  deaths  in  June  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1993,  and 
the  average  increase  for  the  first , 
six  months  of  the  year  is  now  about 
20  per  cent.  That  would  seem  to  i/- 
dictate  that  the  deaths  for  the  y^ar 
will  number  around  B5,000,  wlore 
than  the  banner  year  oV  heret^ffore, 
1931,  which  had  33,000.' 

The  task  of  the  Govfrn/rs  this 
year  is  more  pressing  therefore,  and 
the  duty  of  the  citizens,  drivers  and 
pedestrians,  is  heavier  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  Governors  will  call  upon 
the  authorities  to  do/ all  tin  their 
power  to  check  accrelents.  \  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  /itizens,  individ¬ 
ually  or  in  associations;  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  /chools;  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  th/  great  commercial 
fleet  organizations  to  agree  tolhelp 
the  Governor/  carry  out  their  \pro- 
gram. 

Each  yea/  the  proclamations  ofVhe 
state  executives  have  had  results. \ln 
1933,  i y  was  estimated  that  trie 
month  j/f  September  saw  a  reductic 
of  200  tragedies  from  the  con 
sponging  period  of  previous  years\ 
If  tne  proclamations  of  1934  can  ef-\ 
feet  a  similar  decrease,  the  effort 
will  have  been  well  worth  while. 


SAFETY  SNAPSHOTS 

Ne.w  York  Children  Set  a  Record 

fhildren  in  New  York  City  are 
better  able  to  cross  streets  safely 
are  adults,  according  to  police 
'statistics  on  street  accidents  /which 
Police  Commissioner  John  F. /O’Ryan 
cited\  recently.  In  the  ten-year  period 
from  \  1922  to  1932  chffcl  deaths 
dropped  45  per  cent  as/  compared 
with  An  increase  of  77  /per  cent  in 
adult  fatalities. 

Polly  WVnts  a  Medal 

PerhaAs  Polly  is  /atisfied  just  be¬ 
cause  fonty-eight  children  are  alive 
and  smiling  and  doesn’t  care  whether 
she  has  a  medal  or  not.  At  any  rate, 
Polly  ought  to  /oe  a  candidate  for 
honorary  nAempership  in  someone’s 
safety  counc 

Polly  is  a  V>et  parrot  at  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Horn/',  a  children’s  home  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  who  used 
her  extensive'  vocabulary  to  save 
many  of  /ner  little  friends  from  pos¬ 
sible  asphyxiation  recently.  One  of 
the  newest  residents  at  the  home  is 
a  little  blonde  girl  with  a  mania  for 
mischief.  One  morning  she  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  kitofien  and  turned  on 
al/  the  gas  jets. 

Polly,  seated  on  Her  perch  near  the 
Stove  calmly  plucking  her  feathers, 
’smelled  the  escaping  gas.  The  agi¬ 
tated  bird  flew  into  the  dining  room 
where  the  home  superintendent  was 
eating.  The  parrot \ dashed  across 
the  table,  scattering  silver  and 
china  and  screaming,  \“Come  quick! 
Come  quick!”  The  superintendent 
followed  Polly  to  the  \  kitchen  and 
was  able  to  turn  off  th\;  gas  before 
a  tragedy  occurred. 

Stop!  School  Bus! 

The  frequent  and  tragic\school  bus 
accidents  with  their  lists  of  dead  and 
maimed  children  have  aroused  state 
legislatures  to  pass  new  laws  that 
will  at  least  secure  safety  \for  chil¬ 
dren  leaving  or  boarding  buses.  A 
law  forbidding  motor  vehicles  to 
pass  a  school  bus  which  haslstopped 
to  take  on  or  discharge  childiW  was 
passed  some  time  ago  in  Indiana  and 
is  strictly  enforced.  The  enactment 
of  a  similar  law  is  being  u rg«d  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Federation. 
In  Virginia  a  law  includes  as  feck¬ 
less  driving  the  act  of  passing  a 
school  bus  discharging  or  taking!  on 
passengers  at  a  speed  greater  tmui 
five  miles  an  hour.  In  New  York 
cars  must  come  to  a  complete  stc 
and  then  proceed  with  caution. 
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Students  of  the  seeing  eyes. 
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